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FREE MAILINGS 

TO RECEIVE our brochure .. 

simply telephone 021 359 4192 or con__ Me. On 
display in the foyer. : 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

MEMBERSHIP costs £6.00 and entitles you to discounts 
on tickets, mailing of our brochure, reciprocal 
membership of Chapter (Cardiff) and Watermans 
(Brentford) and invites to special previews. 





CINEMA PRICES 
£3.50 - Public; £3.00 - Students, Members, Stage Pass 
holders; £2.50 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. All 
Holidays). Proof of status must be shown when claiming 
concessionary rates. 
Birmingham Stage Pass holders 
=f qualify for two concessionary rate 
leading arts venues across the city. 
Anyone aged 14-25 years can join 
i " either at the box-office or with the 
Youth & Music and British Gas.) 
The Triangle Café is open seven days a week: Mon-Fri 
from 5.30-8.30pm: Sat & Sun from 2.30-8.30pm. 
the cinema, and we give one complimentary ticket to 
your attendant. Please telephone in advance and ask for 
the House Manager on arrival. 
hour before the start of each performance. 
Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or in 
Be from 11.00am to 4.30pm Monday-Friday and, 
welcome; please show your card when collecting tickets. 
Advance tickets may also be purchased from the Ticket 
Shop, City Arcade (off ae Street), Birmingham. 
ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street 
Station. Walk up Corporation Street from the centre of 
town and continue, via the subway at James Watt 
on the triangular campus of Aston University, now 
called the Aston Triangle. 
BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 and 104 stop 
BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row off 
Masshouse Circus Roundabout, then the fourth exit on 
the left (Woodcock Street) and finally second on the left - 


tickets £2.50 for weekday matinees (except Bank 
tickets at the Triangle and other 
forms on ee in the foyer. (In association with 
Facilities for people with disabilities are available at 
Box Office Arrangements The Box Office opens half an 
rom 2.30pm to 6.00pm Saturday. ACCESS and VISA 
HOW TO FIND THE T GLE 
Queensway, towards Aston Street. The cinema is located 
within easy reach of the Cinema. 
Holt Street. 


The Triangle is grateful to 
H.M.V. Stores at 38 High 
Street, 134 & 141 New Street, 
Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 
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Programme compiled and edited by Peter Walsh. 
Designed, typeset and produced by Nicholas Publishing 
Ltd (021) 633 3235. 


THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 
“ston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
*~nhone: 021-359 3979/4192. Fax: 021-333 6939. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 021-359 3979 





Main Films * 3-12 
Matinees & Late Nights 13-15 
Calendar 16 
FILMS 
All the Mornings of the World/Tous 
les matins du monde 
C’est arrivé prés de chez vous/Man Bites 
Dog 7 
Cook, The Thief, His Wife & Her Lover, 
The 14 
Damage 11,15 
Glengarry Glen Ross 3 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer 14 
Laberinto de pasiones/Labyrinth of 
Passion : 12,15 
Labyrinth of Passion/Laberinto de 
pasiones 1, 15 
Last Tango in Paris 13 
L.627 8 
Man Bites Dog/C’est arrivé prés de 
chez vous 7 
Olivier, Olivier 10 
Reservoir Dogs 6,14 
Schtonk! 8 
Single White Female 15 
Strictly Ballroom 5 
Taxi Driver 13 
Tous les matins du monde/All the 
Mornings of the World 4 
Twin Peaks - Fire Walk with Me 4 


ACCESS/VISA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


Glengarry Glen Ross (15) 
January 2-7 


Director: James Foley. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Al Pacino, Jack Lemmon, Alec Baldwin. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 100 mins. 


Adapted and slightly ‘opened out’ by David 
Mamet from his 1984 Pulitzer Prize-winning play 
of the same name, this trenchant and tragi-comic 
report on the current state of the American 
Dream is set in a seedy real estate office and 
follows the fortunes of fast-pitching salesmen 
Ricky Roma (AI Pacino) and Shelly Levene (Jack 
Lemmon) as they fob off plots of land on 
unsuspecting investors and compete to reach the 
management's sales targets. This month, though, 
Alec Baldwin's ogre-like boss has upped the ante 
by declaring that whoever finishes last in the 
ratings will forfeit his job, placing the ageing 
Levene and his long-suffering co-workers (Ed 





Harris and Alan Arkin) under severe pressure to 
deliver the goods. All concerned are to undertake 
extreme measures to make sure they’re still in the 
running for the anticipated handsome 
commission when the legendary Glengarry 
development goes up for sale. 

Fluidly shot by underrated director James 
Foley, whose previous credits include the stylish 
modern noir After Dark, My Sweet, andexpressed 
in the searing surge of hyper-real slanginess 
that’s become the Mamet trademark, the nub of 
the drama is essentially similar to Arthur Miller’s 
The Death of a Salesman in its portrayal of the 
hapless individual caught up amidst the 
imperatives of late capitalism at their most 
cravenly disreputable. A picture of both 
desperate ingenuousness and ingenuity, its 
onrush of harsh cadences demonstrates how not 
only the language but the psychology and even 
the morality of the business deal have thoroughly 
permeated our way of life 

Pacino, Lemmon, and Baldwin too in his sole 
pile-driving scene, tear into the screenplay as if 
their lives depend on it, while Foley and gifted 
cameraman Juan Ruiz Anchia’s dynamic 
visualisation of the material places it firmly 
within a cinematic space, transcending filmed 
theatre’s typical sense of the ever-present 
proscenium by always making the camera work 
for the action. By turns darkly witty, dramatically 
excoriating and deeply moving, this is one of the 
Eighties’ major works given the celluloid- 
enhanced performance of a lifetime. 

Trevor Johnston 
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Twin Peaks — Fire Walk with 
Me (18) 


January 2-7 


Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Sheryl Lee, Harry Dean Stanton. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 134 mins. 


David Lynch’s cinematic prequel to his cult 
television series has provoked starkly contrasting 
reactions: dismissed as cynical opportunism by 
fanatical Peakies, it has been embraced as one of 
the purest expressions of Lynch’s bizarre, 
disturbing vision by those who prefer the 
metaphysical horror of Eraserhead and Blue Velvet 
to the quirky humour, in-jokes and convoluted 
mysteries of the off-beat small screen soap opera. 
Being of the latter persuasion, I think the film is 
one of Lynch’s finest achievements to date. Freed 
from the stifling conventions and draconian 
censorship of prime time American television, 
Lynch gives free rein to his disturbed 
imagination, using bizarre images and discordant 
sounds to generate an atmosphere of dark 
existential dread. 

Although the film chronicles the events leading 
up to Laura Palmer’s death, anyone seeking an 
explanation or motive for her brutal murder will 
be frustrated. But Lynch delves beneath the 
surface normality of small town Twin Peaks 
(Population: 51,201), and Laura is for the first 
time revealed as a living, breathing, corruptible 
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human being. Indeed, much of the film’s 
emotional power derives from Sheryl Lee’s 
moving and sensitive portrayal of a fragile and 
confused teenager hellbent on self-destruction. 
Addicted to coke and spiralling downwards into 
physical degradation and madness, Laura reaches 
her lowest point in a seedy, red-light nightclub 
called ‘The Power and the Glory’, where, to the 
accompaniment of growling guitar chords, she 
betrays even her best friend Donna (Moira Kelly) 
in the pursuit of kinkier and more dangerous 
highs. 

This scene and the subsequent murder in an 
abandoned railway carriage are two of the most 
horrifying Lynch has ever put on screen, making 
the mind reel and the stomach turn. The 
sensation of unrelenting physical terror is 
overwhelmingly strong, leaving one feeling 
sickened and-soiled. Kyle MacLachlan’s Special 
Agent Cooper plays only a minor role, Sherilyn 
Fenn’s Audrey and several other key characters 
are missing, and by way of compensation we 
have poorly integrated cameos by David Bowie 
and Chris Isaak (as a pair of FBI agents), and 
Harry Dean Stanton (as a trailer park manager). 
Even so, considered in its own right, this 
nightmarish horror film must be counted 
amongst Lynch’s best works. 

Nigel Floyd 


Tous les matins du monde 
(All the Mornings of the 
World) (12) 


January 8-28 


Director: Alain Corneau. France, 1992. 
Starring: Gérard Depardieu, Anne Brochet, Jean-Pierre Marielle. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 104 mins. 


Having swept the board at the annual Césars 
ceremony and topped the year’s box office chart 
into the bargain, Alain Corneau’s film is a French 
mega-hit to rival Cyrano de Bergerac, and perhaps 
an even more remarkable achievement 
considering the movie-makers themselves 
imagined this intimate drama of seventeenth 
century viol de gamba players would find its best 
audience amongst a coterie of baroque music 
aficionados. Director Corneau himself, whose 
ongoing fascination with the music sparked the 
whole project off in the first place, is most proud 
of the fact that the film’s runaway popularity 
proved to be the catalyst for a similar surge of 
interest in the joyous, authentic performances on 


the soundtrack, powering ace violist Jordi Savall 
and his band The Concert of Nations to number 
two in the French pop charts—“just below Queen 
but above Michael Jackson!” 

Adapted from a novel by Pascal Quignard— 
written at Corneau’s specific behest and available 
in English under the title All the World’s 
Mornings—the film uses the known biographical 
details of Louis XIV court composer Marin 
Marais (Gérard Depardieu) and his enigmatic 
contemporary, reclusive master of the viol Sainte 
Colombe (Jean-Pierre Marielle), as the basis for a 
story exploring the mystery of creativity and its 
relationship to romantic obsession. Events are 
recounted from the vantage point of old age by 
the much-lauded Marais, and Corneau persuaded 
Depardieu fils to play the part of his father’s 
younger self, the music student who approaches 
the sternly ascetic Sainte Colombe for lessons and 
is constantly berated by his new teacher for 
putting technical display before intensity of self- 
expression. While the latter’s grief for his late 
wife seems inextricably linked with the achingly 
beautiful music he creates for solo viol, Marais 
too achieves a new depth of emotion in his music- 
making when he embarks on a passionate but 
ultimately ill-fated affair with Sainte Colombe’s 
beautiful daughter, Madeleine (Anne Brochet). 

Refreshing and slightly astringent, the music 
sets the mood of the film as a whole, the 
unsentimental and undemonstrative tone of this 
predecessor of the modern cello evoking a vein of 
reflective melancholy that slowly but surely 
draws the audience under its spell. “This baroque 
style was about regret; it’s ultimate ambition was 
to make you cry, and so that’s deeply ingrained 
in the film too”, explains Corneau, a long- 
established figure on the French movie scene 
who’s now achieving international recognition 
with this ninth feature. “Music is our inner 
voice”, says Corneau. “It’s a way of going back to 
all the people who've been a part of you.” 

Of course, wonderful music does not on its own 
a fine film make, and Corneau’s trick is to have 
achieved a rare chemistry with all the elements at 
his disposal. The visual style artfully reproducing 
on celluloid the French paintings of the time. The 
conflict between Sainte-Colombe and Marais 
evokes the tension that all artists face (and 
everyone else, for that matter) in finding a 
balance between the introspective private persona 
and the compromised public figure, while the 
presence of both Depardieus and la Brochet can’t 
help but recall the romance of Cyrano as the 
central love story sighs and swoons along its 
tragic way. Tous les matins du monde is a film for 


TOUS LE S MATINS DU MONDE 





the head, the heart and the ears. It’s quite a 

powerful combination, as millions of French 

moviegoers have discovered to their pleasure. 
Trevor Johnston 


Strictly Ballroom (PG) 
January 18-21 


Director: Baz Luhrmann. Australia, 1992. e 
Starring: Paul Mercurio, Tara Morice, Bill Hunter. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 


Right from the glorious opening, when plush red 
velvet curtains part to reveal silhouetted figures 
beginning, in gently accelerating slow-motion, a 
waltz to “The Blue Danube”, it’s obvious that 
first-time Australian film-maker Baz Luhrmann 
knows exactly what he is doing—and is doing it 
with meticulous finesse. The story recounts the 
struggles of talented young dancer Scott (Paul 
Mercurio) to make it to the Pan-Pacific Grand 
Prix, despite absurd set-backs resulting from his 
refusal to stick to the steps approved by his team; 
his dance-tutor mum has screaming fits, Dance 
Federation president Barry Fife (Bill Hunter) 
threatens disqualification, and the only club 
member prepared to partner him is a shy, clumsy, 
unbelievably plain novice named Fran (Tara 
Morice). 

Partly a hilarious satire of the bizarre rituals 
of the ballroom world, partly a contemporary 
fairy-tale romance, Luhrmann’s exhilarating 
début transcends its shamelessly familiar plot 
through endlessly inventive details; through an 
expertly balanced blend of stylish cinematic 
technique and (appropriately) camp theatricality; 
and through the care and affection it devotes to 
the characters, dancing and Music (which moves 
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RESERVOIR DOGS 


from Strauss to Cyndi Lauper, Doris Day and 
flamenco). No gag is wasted, nothing is snide; 
everything—the performances, sets, costumes, 
camerawork, cutting and stunning use of 
sound—is made to milk the audience’s various 
emotions to the full. Crucially, the film’s 
enormous charm is never rammed down the 
throat—as it was, say, in Hear My Song—but 
acknowledged for the calculating ploy it is, with a 
winning, ironic wink. With its dazzling energy 
carrying even the stoniest hearts through the 
outrageously OTT finale, this is terrific enter- 
tainment from start to finish. 

Geoff Andrew/Time Out 


Reservoir Dogs (18) 
January 22-February 11 


Director: Quentin Tarantino. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Harvey Keitel, Tim Roth, Michael Madsen. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 100 mins. 


Arriving laden with festival awards, having been 
compared to Martin Scorsese’s first cross-over 
commercial success, Mean Streets, Quentin 
Tarantino’s dazzling début feature lives up to all 
the advance hype, and then some. A violent, 
disturbing and skilfully wrought tale about a 
heist which goes disastrously wrong, it focuses— 
like its 50s model, Stanley Kubrick’s The Killing— 
more on the aftermath of the failed robbery than 
on its planning and execution. Reconstructing in 
retrospect, and from a variety of points of view, 
the events surrounding the bloody debacle, the 
script employs an almost self-referential, 
novelistic structure. The overlapping, often 
conflicting stories told by the thieves—now holed 
up in an abandoned warehouse—offer only 
fragments of the big picture, like images reflected 
and refracted in a broken mirror. Communication 
between the interested parties is made all the 
more difficult by their knowing each other only 
by designated code names: Mr. White (Harvey 
Keitel), Mr. Orange (Tim Roth), Mr. Blonde 
(Michael Madsen), Mr. Pink (Steve Buscemi) and 
Nice Guy Eddie (Chris Penn). 

The loose, funny pre-credits scene, in which a 
bunch of guys in a diner discuss the lyrics of 
Madonna’s song “Like a Virgin”, could almost be 
from a criminal variation on Barry Levinson’s Tin 
Men. But as the credits roll, the music kicks in, 
and a bunch of guys in identical black suits, white 
shirts and thin black ties stride in slow motion 
across the diner car park. Suddenly, we cut to the 
desperate Mr. Orange (Tim Roth) bleeding to 


death in the back of a car driven by the 
sympathetic Mr. White (Harvey Keitel). The 
shock jolts us back to reality, and from then on 
the escalation of tension and violence is relentless. 
Holed up in the abandoned warehouse, Roth and 
Keitel can only wait for the other survivors to 
arrive, so they can begin to piece together how 
such a well-planned heist could unravel into 
violent chaos and paranoid mistrust. 

The film’s most notorious scene is that in which 
sadistic psychopath Mr. Blonde (Michael 
Madsen) tortures a cop to the strains of the 70s 
Stealer’s and Wheel hit “Stuck in the Middle with 
You”. Many, including Wes Craven, the director 
of Last House on the Left and A Nightmare on Elm 
Street, have walked out during this scene. There is 
far more to Tarantino’s film than that, however, 
the brilliant script treading a fine line between 
tough authenticity and self-conscious stylisation 
while the formidable ensemble cast pull out all 
the physical and emotional stops. 

Nigel Floyd 


Please note that the violent content of this film 
may offend some viewers. 


Man Bites Dog (C’est arrivé 
pres de chez vous) (18) 


January 29-February 4 


Directors: Rémy Blevaux, André Bonzel, Benoit Poelvoorde. 
Belgium, 1992. 

Starring: Benoit Poelvoorde, Jacqueline Poelvoorde-Pappaert. 
Black and white. French dialogue; English subtitles. 95 mins. 


Made by three young Belgian film-makers as a 
student project, this mordant black comedy about 
a multiple murderer who kills without motive, 
remorse or discrimination provoked controversy 
at foreign film festivals and European cinemas. 
The Tokyo Film Festival—appalled by its violent 
images and ambiguous morality—refused to 
screen it. “I like to start the month with a 
postman”, remarks Ben (Benoit Poelvoorde), 
before casually dispatching a mailman; his 
eclectic catalogue of victims also includes 
teenagers, workmen, pensioners and children. In 
his spare time, Ben philosophises about his 
humdrum life, discusses his work as a freelance 
killer, or relaxes with his girlfriend, reading 
poetry aloud or playing soothing chamber music. 
True, Ben is a racist, a sexist and a misanthropist, 
but at least he is consistent—he hates everyone. 
Captured with a shaky hand-held camera, the 
grainy cinéma vérité images are black and white; 


MAN BITES DOG 


the complex morality is anything but. Like the 
documentary film crew that Ben hires to record 
his murderous exploits, we are drawn into a 
guilty involvement with the personable but 
casually ruthless Ben. At first, like them, we 
laugh along with his cruel jokes; but when the 
camera crew start to assist Ben with his work, the 
tone becomes more unsettling. Later, when the 
violence escalates into child-killing, vicious rape 
and disembowelment, we are forced to step back 
and consider our own dubious complicity. At this 
level, Man Bites Dog works as a sharp satire on TV 
‘reality’ shows like Crime Watch, which blur the 
line between reality and recreation by re- 
presenting real-life crimes as ghoulish, voyeur- 
istic entertainment. 

There is an illuminating parallel here with John 
McNaughton’s Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer, 
especially when Ben views some rushes on an 
editing table, offering droll critical comments on 
the camera crew’s efforts. However, in stark 
contrast to Henry’s cold, objective tone, Man Bites 
Dog establishes an intimate relationship with the 
workmanlike Ben, before cleverly turning the 
tables on us. This strategy works well if one 
enters into the sick humour of the early scenes, 
but some people part company with Ben long 
before the film’s pivotal, distancing scene. Also, 
there is an increasing suspicion that—like the 
documentary film crew in the movie—Belvaux, 
Bonzel and Poelvoorde have let the film run away 
with them. So, what at first seems brave and 
provocative, later becomes dangerously 
uncontrolled. A thought-provoking film that bites 
off more than it can chew, this is one to argue 
about with your friends. Nigel Floyd 


Please note that the violent content of this film 
may offend some viewers. 
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SCHTONK! 


i, 
Schtonk! (15) 
February 5-11 


Director: Helmut Dietl. Germany, 1992. 
Starring: Gétz George, Uwe Ochsenknecht, Christiane Horbiger. 
Colour. Scope. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 111 mins. 


Helmut Dietl’s début feature takes one of the 
most infamous episodes of recent German 
history—the Hitler diaries fiasco of 1983—and 
fashions a satirical exposé of German society and 
the extremes of sensationalist journalism. The 
result is a hilarious and slickly executed film 
which, boosted by the lingering fascination with 
this outrageous episode and a clever marketing 
campaign, proved to be a big hit on the German 
circuit. 

Hermann Willié (G6tz George) is a pathetic 
journalist obsessed with Nazi memorabilia and 
desperate for the ultimate scoop. ‘Professor’ Fritz 
Knobel (Uwe Ochsenknecht) is a forger with a 
talent for reproducing the Fiihrer’s handwriting 
and a weakness for women who makes a 
comfortable living selling paintings he passes off 
as the work of Hitler. When Knobel hears about 
the mysterious disappearance of Hitler’s secret 
documents after the war, he hatches his biggest 
forgery to date: resurrecting the Fihrer’s diaries. 
He meets Willié at a gathering of old Nazis and 
the plan takes shape: Knobel will provide the 
missing diaries and Willié will sell the story to the 
papers. 

Dietl proves his credentials as a master of satire, 
taking potshots at the hypocrisy of the German 
establishment with biting accuracy and at a 
frenetic pace. Clever use of period newsreel 
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footage heightens the film’s sense of the absurd. 
The film is distinguished by first-class 
performances from the two leads and inspired 
casting in the supporting roles. Also, some finely 
chosen cameos are played with relish (including 
that by Rolf Hoppe, last seen as the Goring 
character in Istvan Szab6’s Mephisto). 

High production values, Xaver Schwarzen- 
berger’s imaginative lighting and a witty score 
from Konstantin Wecker contribute to one of the 
most entertaining and intelligent German films of 
recent years. 

Martin Blaney/Screen International 


The title Schtonk! refers to a nonsense word used 
by Charlie Chaplin when he was pretending to 
speak German in The Great Dictator. 


L.627 (15) 
February 12-18 


Director: Bertrand Tavernier. France, 1992. 
Starring: Didier Bezace, Jean-Paul Comart, Charlotte Kady. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 145 mins. 


Under French law those arrested for drugs 
offences can be held under questioning for four 
days without being officially charged, provided 
they’re given a cursory medical inspection every 
twenty-four hours. The regulation is known as 
L.627 and it provides the title for the ever- 
unpredictable Bertrand Tavernier’s tough new 
chronicle of a Parisian narcotics squad dogged 
fight against the tide of drug trafficking currently 
swamping the streets of the capital. 

The director himself attests that ever since the 


post-WWI drama Life And Nothing But, he’d been 
keen to return to the telling issues of social 
morality, and after a projected film about the life 
of a French MP fell apart due to script difficulties, 
a chance meeting with former police investigator 
Michel André provided him with ideal source 
material from which to approach the same broad 
area of celluloid inquiry. The director’s son Nils 
(who also appears in the film) had gone through 
his own problems of substance abuse and 
introduced his father to André, whose real life 
experiences were a crucial component in the 
screenplay the two men began to develop 
between them. 

It’s fair to say that what has resulted is not a 
million kilometres away from a sort of Gallic Hill 
Street Blues. A lengthy, episodic, multi-character 
police procedural, it’s a much grittier and angrier 
movie than we might have expected from one 
whose work in its many and various guises has 
always achieved a certain accomplished sense of 
surface polish. We’re far away here from the 
tangential Jim Thompson of Coup de Torchon, the 
artful cinematic impressionism of Sunday In The 
Country or Round Midnight's portrait of a smoky 
jazzland, but even though it’s a raw and 


L.627 


undiluted urban nineties we see un-folding 
before us, L.627 shares with those earlier pieces — 
the Bogarde vehicle These Foolish Things too — the 
time and the pacing to get to know its central 
indi-vidual at some length. 

While the rest of the team (notably Charlotte 
Kady’s feisty Marie) each have their part to play 
as the narrative unfolds in deceptively casual 
fashion, bespectacled Didier Bezace’s Lulu is the 
main conduit for the film’s sense of outrage. A 
career cop, we see how a talented, streetwise 
officer fails to rise through the ranks because he 
flunks the barely relevant written exams; how 
sensitive operations are jeopardised by an 
overweening top level desire to up arrest figures; 
and above all how a lack of basic funding pre- 
vents the men and women of the law enforcement 
agencies from doing their job properly. Tavernier 
invests the department’s bureaucratic bungling 
with an element of wry humour, but as Lulu and 
his comrades work out of a shabby Portakabin 
and face continual problems in securing proper 
transport from the division, there’s little doubt as 
to the seriousness of the point being made. 

With his neat little sideline in doing wedding 
videos and his almost fatherly interest in junkie 
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prostitute Cecile’s ongoing battle — 
against the habit, Bezace’s Lulu makes 
a highly sympathetic figure, and were 
drawn to understand how the 
frustration that goes with the post ine- 
vitably boils over into violence. On — 
home ground, while key organisations 
like the anti-fascist grouping S.O.S. 
Racisme have come out in the film’s 
defence, there have been commentators 
who've baulked at the rough treatment 3 
occasionally handed out by the cops to 
the almost exclusively North and West 
African suspects. Tavernier’s line is 
that “there are no black drug dealers, 
only drug dealers”, and his film _ 
compels our support. 
Trevor Johnston 





























































Olivier, Olivier (15) 
February 12-21 


Director: Agnieszka Holland. France, 1992. 

Starring: Francois Cluzet, Brigitte Roiian, Jean-Francois 
Stévenin. 

Colour. Subtitles. 109 mins. 


The Polish born but now Paris based film-maker 
Agnieszka Holland scored a big hit last year with 
Europa, Europa, the extraordinary yet true story of 
Salomon Perel. As a young Jew caught up in 
WWIL, Perel assumed a whole series of identities 
as he fled both Germany and Poland, was drafted 
into the Red Army and, once captured by the 
Nazis, somehow man-aged to conceal his Jew- 
ishness, even when re-cruited into the Hitler 
Youth. 
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Role playing and 
shifting identities also 
feature prominently in 
Holland’s new film, 
Olivier, Olivier, which 
was again inspired by a 
real story involving 
unusual coincidences 
and deceit. But whereas 
Europa, Europa had epic 
pretensions and suffered 
from an uncertainty of 
tone common to the 
multi-lingual 
international co- 
production, Olivier, 
Olivier benefits from 
being a more intimate, 
and specifically French, 
production. It begins, in fact, as a quiet and 
superbly realised evocation of childhood, as 9- 
year-old Olivier Duval and his elder sister 
Nadine pursue their secret games in the sun- 
drenched fields of Provence. 

Holland quickly establishes the Duvals as an 
ordinary family contending with the emotional 
bonds and tensions common to any such group. 
These relationships are then thrown into turmoil 
when Olivier suddenly and inexplicably 
disappears. The local police fail to solve the case 
of the missing child, despite the best efforts of the 
sympathetic and conscientious Inspector Druot. 
The mother, who was devoted to Olivier, is 
inconsolable. The father feels powerless and 
decides to take a job in Africa, leaving behind his 
wife and daughter to build a new life as best they 
can. 





Six years later in Paris, Inspector Druot has to 
question a 15-year-old male prostitute who 
reminds him of Olivier. The teenager appears to 
confirm his identity and is warmly embraced by 
Mrs. Duval as her long-lost son. With the family 
reunited, only Nadine harbours doubts, and she 
is also perturbed to discover a growing sexual 
attraction to a boy who may be her brother. 

The solution to the mystery should remain a 
surprise to intending viewers. What can be noted 
here is the skilful way in which Holland uses this 
story to explore questions of identity involving 
the most delicate psychological, emotional and 
sexual matters. Never one to shy away from 
provoking and disturbing her audience, as 
evidenced by Europa, Europa, Holland 
nevertheless adopts a more measured approach 
here in the graceful yet powerful way in which 
she reveals the fluidity of human identity. Olivier, 
Olivier is a tender and thought-provoking film. 
The superb perfor-mances by the young cast and 
the atmospheric depiction of childhood augers 
well for Holland’s adaptation of the classic 
children’s story The Secret Garden, which she has 
just completed filming in this country. 

Peter Walsh 


DAMAGE 


Damage (18) 
February 19-28 


Director: Louis Malle. U.K./France, 1992. 

Starring: Jeremy Irons, Juliette Binoche, Miranda Richardson, 
Rupert Graves, Leslie Caron. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 110 mins. 


Director Louis Malle is no stranger to the con- 
troversies of screen sexuality. Jeanne Moreau’s 
bow in Les Amants was, after all, considered 
pretty hot stuff back in 1958, while Le Souffle au 
Coeur’s treatment of a teenage boy’s incestuous 
relationship with his mother caused something of 
a rumpus some twelve years later, and in 1978 the 
appearance of under-age Brooke Shields in the 
New Orleans whorehouse saga Pretty Baby 
caused the film no end of problems with the 
British censors. On this occasion, he’s in trouble 
again with the U.S. ratings board, who've secured 
minor cuts to tone down the love scenes in this 
passionate adaptation of Josephine Hart’s 
bestseller and so pass the film with the ‘R’ 
assessment that'll guarantee it a major release. 

It’s the naked commitment of co-stars Jeremy 
Irons and Juliette Binoche that’s the source of the 
uproar. The Oscar-winning Englishman plays 
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respected Tory M.-P. Stephen Fleming, a Junior 
Minister in the foreign office who looks set for 
even higher things and has an extremely 
supportive wife in Miranda Richardson's Ingrid 
to stand beside him all the way. This cosy 
situation is shattered, however, when he bumps 
into his journalist son Martyn (Rupert Graves) 
and the latter’s French girlfriend Anna (Juliette 
Binoche) at an official reception, instantly 
becoming aware of a raw attraction between 
himself and the young woman. 

It doesn’t take long before they’re in the midst 
of a secretive but ecstatically physical affair, 
purposely making love in the most precarious of 
circumstances to increase their excitement in each 
other yet further. Stephen begins to learn of an 
emotional side to his punctiliously ordered life 
that he’d never before imagined existed, ignoring 
the dark hints that Anna drops about a disturbed 
and tragic past and seemingly immured to the 
prospective family turmoil that might erupt 
should their deception be uncovered. It takes the 
surprise announcement of Martin and Anna’s 
engagement and the enigmatic warnings issued 
by her mother (Leslie Caron) at a celebratory 
lunch to raise tension to a level where something 
simply has to give. 

David Hare’s screen adaptation opens out the 
novel’s interior monologue, which follows 
Fleming’s account of the affair, and both his 
literate scripting and Irons’ almost flawless 
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performance in the demanding central role help 
to lend the material a depth of tragic impact 
despite the odd soap opera element in the 
plotting. For someone who has made movies all 
over the world, Malle is typically sensitive to the 
English establishment milieu, yet even though the 
explicit couplings are hardly underplayed, you 
feel that all along he’s really interested in the 
shifting interior landscapes of the characters — 
something that might explain Binoche’s 
minimalist, even sphinx-like approach to her part. 
At any rate, Damage is certainly a class act, 
beautifully lit by British cameraman Peter Biziou 
and impressively scored by Kieslowski collabo- 
rator Zbigiew Preisner. Hovering somewhere 
between introspective art movie terrain and 
glossy mainstream melodrama, it makes a 
startling comparison piece with the earlier 
Atlantic City in charting the eternally disruptive 

force of romantic obsession. 
Trevor Johnston 


Labyrinth of Passion 
(Laberinto de pasiones) (18) 


February 25-28 


Director: Pedro Almodévar. Spain, 1982. 
Starring: Cecilia Roth, Imano Arias, Antonio Banderas. 
Colour. Subtitles. 100 mins. 


Hot on the heels of the U.K release of Pedro 
Almodévar’s first feature, Pepi, Luci, Bom, 
comes another kitsch gem from the archives 
of Spain’s most popular film-maker. 
Labyrinth of Passion is a chaotic and anarchic 
tale of desire in its many permutations. 
Sexilia (Cecilia Roth), the heroine, is a 
nymphomaniac and daughter of a brilliant 
and twisted gynaecologist. She is in love 
with the heir to a fallen Arab empire, Riza 
Niro (Imanol Arias), who is more 
preoccupied with cosmetics and men than 
with international politics. Around this 
central couple Almodévar mounts an 
outrageous farce involving music, violence, 
| shameless obsessions, remedies for people 
with dry lips and weak fingernails, murky 
pasts and uncertain futures. The dynamic 
background to the ‘labyrinth’ of love stories 
is Madrid which, like the film itself, is 
portrayed as savage, wild and fun. There is 
also an early appearance by Almodovar’s 
leading man Antonio Banderas, and Pedro 
himself performs his club double act. 





Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


Taxi Driver (18) 
January 8-10 


Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1976. 
Starring: Robert De Niro, Cybill Shepherd, Jodie Foster. 
Colour. 114 mins. 


Taxi Driver was a watershed in American popular 
cinema. It was not a first film for its three leading 
talents—writer Paul Schrader, star Robert De 
Niro and director Martin Scorsese—but it did 
establish the vocabulary for a new kind of 
cinema, one rooted in an immediate sensual 
present and a self-conscious awareness of cinema 
past. 

It was written, in the first place, out of 
Schrader’s own period of blackest depression, of 
loneliness and frustration and aimless driving 
about the city—it was an ‘animal’, as he put it, 
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that jumped out of his head. To an extent, it 
remains an untamed beast, with a mood of 
misanthropy and misogyny that New York taxi 
driver Travis Bickle (De Niro) gives off and that 
the film too often indulges. 

But between them, Schrader and Scorsese 
explore the 101 varieties of urban madness with a 
stunning visceral immediacy, even while making 
their own connections to the past, to the 
xenophobia and self-destructive obsession of that 
touchstone of the Movie Brat generation, John 
Ford’s The Searchers. Everything in the film seems 
to spring from one personality, even De Niro’s 
most famous act of improvisation, as Travis 
rehearses, alone in his room, his own death-or- 
glory mission, snarling into a mirror, “Are you 
talking to me? You must be ‘cos I’m the only one 
here.” 

Richard Combs 


Last Tango in Paris (18) 
January 15-17 


Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy/France, 1972. 
Starring: Marlon Brando, Maria Schneider. 
Colour. 129 mins. 


When it first appeared in 1972, Last Tango created 
a storm of controversy, with film critics and 
countless other media pundits either acclaiming it 
as a landmark film or denouncing it as a piece of 
pornography. Fortunately, the film is a 
sufficiently rich and complex work to have 
survived the hysteria that surrounded its initial 
reception. It can now be seen as a key statement 
of director Bernardo Bertolucci’s psychological 
and artistic concerns, containing a heady mixture 
of the oppositions and contradictions that fuel his 
best work. 

Ironically for a film that’s renowned for its 
explicit treatment of sexuality, Last Tango is more 
concerned with describing what separates its 
protagonists than the ties that bind. The central 
character, Paul (Marlon Brando), is a tormented 
middle-aged American in Paris who begins to 
meet a young woman for anonymous sex in an 
empty apartment. As one critic noted, “the 
cunning revelation of the film is that anonymity 
breeds intimacy, which is the bedfellow of 
contempt”. The entire film can be seen as a 
brilliantly choreographed dance of death, with 
Brando’s soul-bearing performance giving 
emotional depth to Bertolucci’s study of human 
anguish and despair. 

Peter Walsh 
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Reservoir Dogs (18) 
January 22-24 


See under ‘Main Films’ for notes. 


Henry: Portrait of a Serial 
Killer (18) 


January 28-30 


Director: John McNaughton. U.S.A., 1989. 
Starring: Michael Rooker, Tracy Arnold, Tom Towles. 
Colour. 83 mins. 


One of the most impressive directorial débuts of 
recent years, John McNaughton’s chilling study 
of a blithe serial murderer leaves one drained and 
disturbed. While staying at the Chicago 
apartment shared by Otis (Tom Towles) and his 
timid sister Becky (Tracy Arnold), Henry 
(Michael Rooker) slowly draws his old prison 
buddy into a dark, obsessive world of casual 
murder. The violent images are at first oblique: 
Henry’s past victims shown as a series of 
grotesque tableaux, accompanied by the echoing 
(recorded?) sounds of their death struggles. The 
violence later becomes graphic, but what makes it 
so disturbing, at times almost unwatchable, is the 
detached tone McNaughton maintains 
throughout. Whether presenting a halting 
conversation or a scene of sickening violence, the 
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camera observes these events with an unblinking 
eye. Even so, this amoral tone and semi- 
documentary look are lent an extra, stylised 
dimension by some precise framing and skilful 
lighting. Rooker has since been seen as the 
repairman in Sea of Love, but his performance here 
achieves a far more frightening intensity. For 
despite his dumb charm, Henry is an ice killer for 
whom murder and taking a cold beer out of the 
fridge are much the same thing. Co-scriptwriter 
Richard Fire’s terse, telling dialogue achieves 
what McNaughton has called “the poetry of 
idiocy”, with Otis asking, “Where are you goin’?” 
and Henry replying, “Nowhere. You wanna 
come?” A remote possibility of redemption seems 
to be offered by Henry’s tentative relationship 
with the damaged Becky, but even this faint 
glimmer of hope is extinguished by a devastating, 
downbeat ending. A film of ferocious and 
haunting power. 

Nigel Floyd 


The Cook, the Thief, His Wife 
& Her Lover (18) 


February 5-7 


Director: Peter Greenaway. U.K./France, 1989. 
Starring: Michael Gambon, Helen Mirren. 
Colour. Technovision. Dolby stereo. 124 mins. 


Nothing in Peter Greenaway’s earlier work 
prepared us for the visceral ferocity, unexpected 
tenderness and dramatic intensity of The Cook, the 
Thief, His Wife & Her Lover. All the more shocking 
for being contained within a typically precise 
formal framework—nine separate dinners, each 
with their own beautifully designed menus—the 
film centres on the bellicose behaviour of Albert 
Spica (Michael Gambon), a vicious gangster and 
exemplary Thatcherite entrepreneur who has 
taken the Tory ‘dog eat dog’ philosophy to its 
logical conclusion. First seen forcing dog faeces 
down the throat of a restaurateur whose culinary 
offerings have failed to please, Spica is a violent, 
overbearing and yet curiously infantile man. Now 
middle-aged, he craves respectability, dining out 
every night at an expensive French restaurant, Le 
Hollandais, where he flaunts his wealth in the 
company of sycophantic criminal cronies and his 
cowed wife, Georgina (Helen Mirren). Only the 
Cook (Richard Bohringer) dares to stand up to the 
Thief, presenting special dishes to the wife and 
tacitly encouraging her sexual dalliance with a 
fellow customer, the bookish Michael (Alan 


Howard). So while Spica holds court in the blood- 
red dining room, Georgina and Michael make 
love in the ethereally white toilet or restfully 
green kitchen. One senses from the outset that 
their love is doomed, and when Albert discovers 
he has been cuckolded, a terrible vengeance is 
extracted. The word ‘cuckold’ is curiously 
appropriate here, since Greenaway’s obsessive 
attention to matters corporeal—eating, drinking, 
defecating, copulation—is reminiscent of 
Jacobean revenge tragedy. 

Nigel Floyd 


Single White Female (18) 
February 11-14 


Director: Barbet Schroeder, U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Bridget Fonda, Jennifer Jason Leigh. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 107 mins. 


Fresh from his sterling work on Reversal of 
Fortune, director Barbet Schroeder has made a 
calculated attempt to cross an acutely observed 
character study with a slasher pic. But despite 
excellent lead performances and numerous 
memorable scenes, Single White Female feels like 
two different movies in one. 

Giving her unfaithful boyfriend the heave, 
smart, upwardly mobile designer/software 
expert Bridget Fonda takes waify Jennifer Jason 
Leigh in to share her attractive New York flat. 
They become instant best friends, and the needy 
Leigh seems reassured by Fonda’s vow that she'll 
never take her cheating man back. 

Light, airy and underlined with only the 
slightest hint of menace, these early scenes 
charting the women’s burgeoning friendship are 
characterized by a naturalness and many lovely 
details. Even after Fonda returns to her errant 
lover (Steven Weber) and becomes engaged, the 
ways in which Leigh tries to nicely insinuate her- 
self into the ‘family’ remain beautifully observed 
and psychologically true. But the picture gra- 
dually tilts in the direction of a production line 
thriller, until finally assuming the full personality 
of a Hollywood killing machine. .. . 

Todd McCarthy/Variety 


Damage (18) 
February 19-21 


See under ‘Main Films’ for notes. 


THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER LOVER 
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Labyrinth of Passion (18) 
February 25-27 


See under ‘Main Films’ for notes. 





COMING SOON: 
BLADERUNNER— 


THE DIRECTOR’S CUT 


Showing in March. 
Advance bookings from mid January. 


Sally Potter's ORLANDO 
From March 19. 
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TRIANGLE CINEMA 


JANUARY - FEBRUARY 1993 


JANUARY 


2 Saturday 

GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS (15) 2.00 
& 6.30 p.m. 

TWIN PEAKS — FIRE WALK WITH 
ME (18) 4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

3 Sunday 

GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS (15) 2.00 
& 6.30 p.m. 

TWIN PEAK — FIRE WALK WITH 
ME (18) 4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

4 Monday 

GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS (15) 2.00 
& 6.30 p.m. 

TWIN PEAKS - FIRE WALK WITH 
ME (18) 4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

5 Tuesday 

GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS (15) 2.00 
& 6.30 p.m. 

TWIN PEAKS — FIRE WALK WITH 
ME (18) 4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

6 Wednesday 

GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS (15) 2.00 
& 6.30 p.m. 

TWIN PEAKS - FIRE WALK WITH 
ME (18) 4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

7 Thursday 

GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS (15) 2.00 
& 6.30 p.m. 

TWIN PEAKS - FIRE WALK WITH 
ME (18) 4.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

8 Friday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

TAXI DRIVER (18) 11.15 p.m. 

9 Saturday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

TAXI DRIVER (18) 11.15 p.m. 

10 Sunday 

TAXI DRIVER (18) 3.00 p.m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 


11 Monday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

12 Tuesday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

13 Wednesday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

14 Thursday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

15 Friday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 11.15 
p-m. 

16 Saturday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00, 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 11.15 
p.m. 

17 Sunday 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS (18) 3.00 
p-m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

18 Monday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

STRICTLY BALLROOM (PG) 6.30 p.m. 
19 Tuesday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

STRICTLY BALLROOM (PG) 6.30 
p-m. 

20 Wednesday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

STRICTLY BALLROOM (PG) 6.30 
p.m. 

21 Thursday 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

STRICTLY BALLROOM (PG) 6.30 
p-m. 


22 Friday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00, 5.00, 
9.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 7.00 p.m. 

23 Saturday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00, 5.00, 
9.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 7.00 p.m. 

24 Sunday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00, 5.00, & 
9.00 p.m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 7.00 p.m. 

25 Monday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 7.00 p.m. 

26 Tuesday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 7.00 p.m. 

27 Wednesday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 7.00 p.m. 

28 Thursday 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL 
KILLER (18) 3.00 p.m. 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 5.00 & 9.00 
p-m. 

TOUS LES MATINS DU MONDE 
(12) 7.00 p.m. 

29 Friday 

MAN BITES DOG (18) 3:00 & 7.00 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 5.00 & 9.00 
p.m. 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL 
KILLER (18) 11.15 p.m. 

30 Saturday 


_ MAN BITES DOG (18) 3.00 & 7.00 


p-m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 5.00 & 9.00 
p-m. 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL 
KILLER (18) 11.15 p.m. 

31 Sunday 

MAN BITES DOG (18) 3.00 & 7.00 
p-m. 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 5.00 & 9.00 
p-m. 


FEBRUARY 


1 Monday 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00 & 7.00 


p-m. 
MAN BITES DOG (18) 5.00 & 9.00 
p.m. 

2 Tuesday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00 & 7.00 


p.m. 
MAN BITES DOG (18) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
3 Wednesday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00 & 7.00 
p.m. 

MAN BITES DOG (18) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
4 Thursday 

RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 3.00 & 7.00 
p-m. 

MAN BITES DOG (18) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
5 Friday 

SCHTONK! (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 6.30 p.m. 
THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE 
& HER LOVER (18) 11.15 p.m. 

6 Saturday 

SCHTONK! (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 6.30 p.m. 
THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE 
& HER LOVER (18) 11.15 p.m. 

7 Sunday 

THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE 
& HER LOVER (18) 3.00 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 6.30 p.m. 
SCHTONK! (15) 8.45 p.m. 

8 Monday i 
SCHTONK! (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 6.30 p.m. 

9 Tuesday 

SCHTONK! (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 6.30 p.m. 

10 Wednesday 

SCHTONK! (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 6.30 p.m. 

11 Thursday 

SINGLE WHITE FEMALE (18) 3.00 p.m. 
RESERVOIR DOGS (18) 6.30 p.m. 
SCHTONK! (15) 8.45 p.m. 

12 Friday 

L.627 (15) 3.00 & 8.15 p.m. 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 6.00 p.m. 
SINGLE WHITE FEMALE (18) 11.15 
p.m. 

13 Saturday 

L.627 (15) 3.00 & 8.15 p.m. 


OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 6.00 p.m. 

SINGLE WHITE FEMALE (18) 11.15 

p-m. 

14 Sunday 

SINGLE WHITE FEMALE (18) 3.00 

p-m. 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 6.00 p.m. 

L.627 (15) 8.15 p.m. 

15 Monday 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 3.00 & 9.00 
mM. 

1.627 (15) 6.15 p.m. 

16 Tuesday 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 3.00 & 9.00 

p.m. 

L.627 (15) 6.15 p.m. 

17 Wednesday 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 3.00 & 9.00 

p-m. 

L.627 (15) 6.15 p.m. 

18 Thursday 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 3.00 & 9.00 

p-m. 

L.627 (15) 6.15 p.m. 

19 Friday 

DAMAGE (18) 3.00, 8.45 & 11.15 p.m. 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 6.15 p.m. 

20 Saturday 

DAMAGE (18) 3.00, 8.45 & 11.15 p.m. 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 6.15 p.m. 

21 Sunday 

DAMAGE (18) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

OLIVIER, OLIVIER (15) 6.15 p.m. 

22 Monday 

DAMAGE (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

23 Tuesday 

DAMAGE (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

24 Wednesday 

DAMAGE (18) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

25 Thursday 

DAMAGE (18) 2.00, 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

LABYRINTH OF PASSION (18) 6.30 

p.m. 

26 Friday 

DAMAGE (18) 2.00, 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

LABYRINTH OF PASSION (18) 6.30 

& 11.15 p.m. 

27 Saturday 

DAMAGE (18) 2.00, 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

LABYRINTH OF PASSION (18) 6.30 

& 11.15 p.m. 

28 Sunday 

DAMAGE (18) 2.00, 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 

LABYRINTH OF PASSION (18) 6.30 

p-m. 


